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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: THE LION AND 
THE LAMB 


By EGBERT H. VAN DELDEN 


Some business men enter collective-bargaining conferences with no more equipment 
than their “natural bargaining ability’; then they wait to see what the other side 
will do. The author, who has been impartial chairman of a number of union- 
management negotiations in the New York metropolitan area, advocates a moze 
scientific, more realistic approach to the problem. He suggests that management, as 
well as labor, draw up a list of demands; that all the implications of the contract 
clauses be taken into consideration; and that mutual problems be worked out 
cooperatively. 


NE small manufacturer, in referring to the union which had organized 

his plant, woefully remarked: ‘Collective bargaining! What does it all 
mean? I bargain but they collect!” Similar conversations and the examina- 
tion of objective evidence contained in collective agreements—the “bar- 
gains” obtained by many employers—lead one to believe that the setting 
of wages and working conditions may still belong spiritually to the caveat 
emptor era. 

We hear a great deal about what labor wants and expects from col- 
lective bargaining and we occasionally hear what management desires. 
Rarely, however, does anyone attempt to determine what the “right” prac- 
tice should be from the viewpoint of labor, management, and the general 
public. ‘The result is the paradox of collective-bargaining agreements de- 
manded by unions, the ultimate effect of which will be to hurt the workers; 
of clauses insisted upon by management that will redound to the detriment 
of the business; and, worst of all, terms the results of which will be inimical 
to the welfare of the public as a whole. 

The trouble is not with collective bargaining, although the techniques 
used are partly at fault, but with the over-all approach to the whole prob- 
lem. In present-day purchasing procedures, for instance, bargaining neces 
sarily has its place; but when such bargaining is carried on, it is with 4 
full possession of the essential facts. Collective bargaining over wages and 
working conditions, however, is apparently still in the small-boy swapping 
stage and has received neither the study nor the attention that have beet 
given to the purchasing of materials. 


The situation is somewhat comparable to that of the scientific selec 
tion of employees. Selection techniques initially encountered severe resist 
ance because every employer felt that he possessed a God-given faculty 
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which enabled him to be a “good judge of men.” It is to be feared that 
most employers believe they are “natural bargainers” by virtue of the fact 
that they are successful business men and, like many labor leaders, look 
upon collective bargaining as a species of gypsy horse trade. It has been 
said that the present philosophy of collective bargaining in America is 
that of give and take—give as little as possible and take as much as you 
can. Apparently there has been very little of what one could call a scientific 
approach to the problem. 


PRESENT TECHNIQUES OF BARGAINING 


It is time that business men woke up to the fact that the end-product 
of collective bargaining may influence the entire conduct of their busi- 
ness or industry. ‘They, and the smug corporation lawyers who usually 
represent them, do not seem to understand the full import of the clauses 
by which they bind themselves. And bound they are because collective 
agreements are now considered contracts by courts of most jurisdictions." 

How many employers do you know of who entered into collective 
bargaining by presenting to the representatives of their employees a writ- 
ten list of demands that they hoped to obtain as a result of such negotia- 
tions? Many employers do not even prepare a program relating to wages 
and working conditions but adopt the attitude that they are sitting second 
or fourth hand in a bridge game and can wait to see what the “other side” 
will do. 

The present technique of collective bargaining seems to be for the 
union to demand a long list of concessions, most of which it does not hope 
to obtain and some of which it would not want if it could get them. The 
“bargaining” then amounts to a trading game in which the union reluc- 
tantly agrees to forego demands it considers unimportant in exchange for 
the granting of others it considers essential. Under such circumstances, 
successive negotiations usually consist of continually increasing demands. 
Too often, the defensive technique used by employers consists solely of 
stalling which results in protracted negotiations costly in time and final 
results. 


Stalling is usually considered a legitimate device in labor relations and 
no doubt serves useful purposes when used judiciously to take the sting 
out of a strike situation. ‘There can be no doubt, also, that a nice sense 
of timing is essential in all negotiations, but stalling in collective bargain- 
ing aggravates rather than helps the situation. Stalling during negotiations 
is the last resort of the intellectually befuddled and hopelessly out- 





* See The Present Status of Liability Under The Collective Bargaining Agreement, by James E. Fagan, 
a thesis in the New York University Graduate School of Business Administration, 1941. 
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maneuvered. It enables union leaders to build up tremendous pressures 
and can permanently affect employer-employee relationships. — 

Perhaps we need to re-examine our concepts of collective bargaining 
rather carefully. There is a story current concerning a former doughboy 
who had become a union leader. At a regimental reunion he met his 
former buddy who was now a small manufacturer. These two engaged in 
a long discussion concerning unions and collective bargaining. Finally, 
the first ex-doughboy explained it this way: 


“Remember the rotten chow we got at Dijon?’ 


“Yeah.” 

“Remember the lazy mess cook?” 
“Yeah.” 

“Remember that hard-boiled topkick?” 
“Yeah.” 


“Remember when the sergeant told the mess cook every guy in the outfit 
would take a poke at him if we didn’t get some decent grub?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And he got it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“And we got it?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, that’s collective bargaining!” 

The origin of this little story is clouded by anonymity, but it is to be 
feared that it is one of those spontaneous folk tales which exemplify the 
thinking of the mass mind. It is extremely unfortunate that the usual 
conception of collective bargaining is one in which force is the final de. 
terminant. 

A collective bargain is no different from an individual bargain. 
There should be a discussion which eventuates in a reasonably well-bal- 
anced series of premiums and penalties. No bargain results when a hold-up 
man removes one’s wallet at the point of a gun, nor is there any bargain 
when a fond father presents a new and shiny velocipede to his son. A 
collective agreement should be a working compromise. When an employer 
grants valuable rights in bargaining, he should expect equally valuable 
rights in return. If a wage increase is to cost an employer a certain sum, 
concessions relating to the working efficiency of the labor force should be 
granted by the union to offset, at least partly, the increased wage bill. To 
negotiate in this manner is to bargain; not to do so is something much 
more elemental. 

There is a social obligation upon the employer and the union not only 
to insure the successful operation of collective bargaining but also not to 
include in the agreement clauses whose effects will be harmful to the public 
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welfare. An employer, in a very true sense, represents the public. When he 
says that he cannot agree to an increase in wages, he is, in fact, saying that 
he does not believe he can sell his product in competition at an increased 
price. Labor also represents the public inasmuch as wages are an important 
means of distributing the national income to the people who produce it. 
It is the function of collective bargaining, through the chosen representa- 
tives of the workers, to see that each worker shares in proportion to his 
contribution. 


SOME CLAUSES AND THEIR RESULTS 


Collective-bargaining agreements are often in themselves productive of 
labor strife because they are in existence for definite periods, at the termi- 
nation of which new demands are automatically presented. Provisions can 
and should be made in the agreement to prevent such recurring strife, even 
though the position of one side or the other may be weakened somewhat 
thereby. Similarly, seniority clauses that result in social damage through 
the loss to the industry of leadership material should be revised regardless 
of the position of the two bargaining groups. The economic effects of a 
clause relating to the adjustment of disputes, the social implications of the 
closed shop and check-off, the welfare aspects of guaranteed work or of 
dismissal compensation, the physiological effect of machine load or hours 
of work limitation—these and many more phases of the situation should 
be taken into consideration in any collective agreement. 

It is obviously impossible within the limitations of this article to con- 
sider at length all the clauses which might be contained in a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. For the purpose of illustration, however, let us analyze 
a few of the more common. 

Considerable thought should be given to the period for which an 
agreement is to remain in force. Clauses for the “automatic renewal” of 
agreements are apparently in present disfavor with the National Labor 
Relations Board, although acceptable to the National Mediation Board in 
transportation agreements. Possibly the best arrangement provides for 
the agreement to remain in force for a definite time, as one, two or three 
years, with a period provided for bargaining negotiations during which the 
terms of the old agreement obtain. A considerable number of variations of 
this clause is possible, of course, but each variation should be thought 
through to its logical conclusion before being accepted. 


As far as possible, it would seem desirable to avoid having the agree- 
ment so timed that it expires just before or during the busy season. Some 
unions seem to consider it good strategy to have all their agreements expire 
during a peak period, or else to have all the agreements of an industry 
scheduled to expire on the same day. ‘There can be no doubt that such a 
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procedure strengthens the union position immensely; but the resultant 
pressure placed on both parties is hardly conducive to an intelligent con- 
sideration of terms. 

Provision in the agreement for termination upon go days’ written 
notice by either party does not seem desirable. Such a clause might be pro- 
ductive of more or less continual collective bargaining, and, even more 
important, it enables the strategists of either side to “time” the bargaining 
period. During periods of rapidly rising or falling prices, it may be desir- 
able to provide that the wage clause of the agreement may be re-opened 
upon notice given for a certain period of time. While it is true that one of 
the fundamental results of collective wage agreements is that an employer is 
enabled thereby to sign contracts for future delivery secure in the knowledge 
of a more or less stable labor cost, it is also true that unless wages follow 
or precede a rising cost of living, labor turnover will suffer; and in periods 
of rapidly declining prices wages must be adjusted to meet competitive 
conditions or layoffs will occur. 


DISCUSSION OF WAGES 


When representatives of the employer and of workers bargain collec- 
tively, there is usually a basic pattern of issues, or an agenda. It is cus- 
tomary union strategy to leave a consideration of wages until the end, 
inasmuch as the setting of wage rates is, from the union point of view, the 
most important function of the agreement. Then, after gaining concessions 
relating to working conditions, the union exerts all its pressure to jam 
through a wage increase. This action seems to create an atmosphere of 
hysteria that affects the judgment of both sides. The effect of such tactics can 
be seen in the statement? made by the officials of the Ryan Aeronautical 
Company during negotiations with the United Automobile Workers 
(C.1.0.) . 

“Monday, for the first time in four weeks,” the Ryan statement said, 
“negotiations on the question of wages finally were opened for discussion by 
the union in spite of the fact that the company had requested this be dis- 
cussed first as it was the major point at issue. On the basis of this one-day 
discussion, the union halted negotiations and is taking a strike vote because 
of our inability to meet wage demands. This leaves little room for the 
union implication that we are responsible for the breakdown in wage 
discussions.” 

The setting of wage rates is of vital importance to our economy. Care- 
ful deliberations are essential in order that justice be obtained for all 
parties. Such deliberations cannot be conducted reasonably in an atmos- 
phere of coercion. The president of General Motors Corporation is re- 


2New York Herald Tribune, January 15, 1941. 
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ported® to have made this statement during collective bargaining concerning 
the terms of the corporation’s present agreement. “The problem is,” said 
Mr. Wilson, “not whether a further wage increase is justifiable, but how 
much should General Motors pay to avoid a strike.” If the setting of wage 
rates is of primary importance in an agreement, it should be a factor in the 
discussions of every clause, and a major portion of the deliberations should 
be devoted to the study of the problem as a whole. 

It is, of course, management's responsibility to study the wage struc- 
ture of the company and to analyze thoroughly the various aspects of the 
total wage situation. An employer is then in a position to determine what 
wage rates he can afford to pay on the basis of a forecast of orders, sales, 
finances, and future conditions. All departments of an enterprise should 
be called upon and should cooperate in supplying data which together will 
determine the wage limitations of the company. This is but fair since each 
department will be affected in its operations by the results of the wage 
negotiations. 

Data should be available—and should have been studied—concerning 
the general wage rates paid in the industry and the cost of living in the 
locality. The representatives of the employer should ask the union repre- 
sentatives to present a written statement of their demands and should be 
able to present a similar list to the union. Bargaining then may be under- 
taken with the total situation in mind. If the workers demand changes in 
working conditions that increase labor cost appreciably, the amount that is 
available for wage increases will naturally be affected. This view of the 
agreement as an entity is apparently in accordance with National Labor 
Relations Board doctrine. It appears, for example, that an employer need 
not sign a contract covering the clauses agreed upon while one point still 
remains in dispute. Furthermore, if a union should increase its original 
demands during the course of the bargaining, the employer seemingly can- 
not be held to what has already been agreed upon. Accordingly, one way of 
obtaining adequate consideration for wage clauses would be to view the 
negotiations and the agreement as an entity, inasmuch as the factor of wages 
enters into the discussion concerning every clause. 


THE UNION’S ARGUMENT 

There are five reasons ordinarily advanced by unions to justify a 
demand for wage increases: 

1. Increased profits of the enterprise. 

2. Wage scales below those of comparable jobs in similar industries. 

3. Rising cost of living. 

4. Increased productivity of the plant. 

5. To better their standard (really, their plane) of living. 


2 Business Weck, May 10, 1941, p. 60. 
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There are other reasons which may be presented, of course, such as the 
seasonal or temporary character of the work, general industrial conditions, 
or even the monopolistic character of the industry; but the five listed are 
the most common, except perhaps for the well-known demand, “We want 
it because we want it!” If any of the five mentioned is established during 
negotiations as reasonable and is accepted as such by both parties, the 
resultant wage action should fit the specific factor it is intended to correct. 
Unfortunately, however, regardless of the reason advanced, a vertical per- 
centage increase in wage rates seems to be the custom. 

It would be a rather lengthy process to examine the economic implica- 
tions of a percentage increase in each of the five cases mentioned above. 
It is obvious, however, that a percentage raise acts to increase the “spread” 
between rates. Any one of a number of economic causes might subsequently 
result in a decision to reduce the number of top-rate personnel. One must 
expect any cost which is out of line in an industry to be a target under 
competitive conditions. Perhaps the fairest type of increase is an agreement 
providing for an over-all percentage increase in payroll, with the increases 
distributed in such a manner as to bring various wage rates into line with 
each man’s share in the total contribution. Even a plant-wide increase of a 
nickel or a dime may be better under some circumstances than the straight 
percentage increase. If the reason for the increase is a rise in the cost of 
living, for example, a percentage increase gives a disproportionate amount 
to those who need it least. The upper wage brackets do not spend as large 
a percentage of their income on necessities as those at the bottom rates; the 
cost-of-living increases are likely to be in food, clothing and rent, and not 
in insurance, savings or education. 

Each of labor’s five wage-increase arguments presents a problem requir- 
ing an individual solution. If profits have been high, for example, it may 
be that a large portion of them has been earmarked as reserves with which 
to maintain the labor force in dull periods. A percentage increase not only 
depletes the reserves but makes the labor force more difficult to maintain. 
One must not forget that wage increases affect payments for social security, 
unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation, group insurance, and 
so on. Profits sometimes need to go into the modernization of a plant rather 
than into wages, in order to maintain a competitive position which makes 
continued wage payments possible. 


The wage question is extremely complex. Accordingly, when one reads 
a collective agreement clause beginning, “The company will pay rates in 
the several classifications at least as high as those paid by the major competi- 
tor, named below, in its respective industry . . .,”” one cannot but feel that 
this manufacturer has dodged the main issue. There can be nothing scien- 
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tific about “passing the buck.” One can well imagine the consternation 
which would result if the main competitors all obtained similar clauses in 
their next agreements, making this manufacturer the “goat.’’ What the 
clause quoted above accomplishes is to increase the union pressure upon a 
competitor while the signer apparently escapes scot-free. However, the pres- 
sure on his competitor, intensified because there is now much more at stake, 
undoubtedly will result in a higher wage for the entire industry. 


SENIORITY CLAUSES 

Seniority clauses are popular inclusions in collective agreements, but 
the wrong clause may seriously injure the interests of both parties and the 
general public. Seniority clauses as a whole tend to immobilize the labor 
market, retard the development of supervisory material because of a reluc- 
tance to accept promotions, and prevent the training of an adequate number 
of new apprentices because of an abnormally low turnover rate. A strict 
departmental seniority provision in an industry of recurrent seasonality 
will cost the company unnecessarily large amounts for the constant training 
of new men. It will also create a union problem in the recruiting and 
absorbing of constant new additions to the membership. A strict plant-wide 
seniority clause in an industry that is declining economically, or in one 
where improved machinery is continually reducing the number of employees 
necessary, will hasten the trend. If the business is declining economically, 
it is probably because of a restriction of market. Constant layoffs will 
deplete the younger employee groups throughout the plant, making the 
enterprise an old-age, high-labor-cost producer. The additional cost will 
probably hasten the adoption of substitutes. In the case where machinery 
is displacing workers, the higher labor cost of the older workers who remain 
tends to speed up the introduction of the improved labor-saving machinery 
by making the transition economically more profitable. 

The wrong seniority clause may cause serious problems in the case of 
consolidations of units, subcontracting of work with resultant elimination 
of departments, abandonment of a branch plant where system-wide seniority 
obtains, or in cases where the training of promotional prospects by transfer 
is the rule. Seniority clauses that attempt formulas for layoffs, promotion, 
or shift preference, which are based upon such factors as family status, place 
of residence, and ability, as well as length of service, may act as a boomerang 
if not soundly conceived after careful analysis of the whole situation. 


FASHIONS IN CLAUSES 

There seems to be a definite cycle of fashion in the clauses contained 
in collective-bargaining agreements. Something new will be inserted in 
one agreement, and presently the same clause will blossom forth in sub- 
sequent agreements whether it is appropriate or not. In the North Ameri- 
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can Aviation Company case, the National Defense Mediation Board is 
reported to have urged the company to insert a “maintenance of mem- 
bership” clause in the agreement, and this suggestion was finally adopted. 
This was quite possibly done because of the peculiar circumstances present 
in this particular case. A local union had staged a wildcat strike. The 
officials of the local union had been deposed by the national, the plant had 
been occupied by troops, and the union, never very strong at the plant, 
was considerably weakened both in morale and in numbers. In the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board run-off elections held on March 13, 1941, the 
union had polled only 3,043 votes out of 7,661 eligible to vote and 6,095 
actually cast. Inasmuch as voting does not necessarily imply union mem- 
bership, the assumption of weakness appears to be a reasonable one. It 
seemed only logical, therefore, that if the agreement were to mean anything 
at all, the union would have to be bolstered up sufficiently to enable it to 
perform its part of the agreement and also to prevent any further wild- 
cat activity. 

This clause, however, has appeared since then in widely divergent 
agreements where its effects could not possibly have been clearly thought 
out. As a matter of fact, it is one thing to bargain for and include in an 
agreement clauses relating to the welfare of all the workers, but quite an- 
other to bargain concerning clauses: which redound almost entirely to the 
benefit of professional union officials. Certain forms of the closed shop are 
desirable in some situations, totally unacceptable in others; and including 
a closed shop in a contract in disguised form will not change its effect. 
In certain situations harm will result to both parties. 

A closed shop in some industries would constitute a public problem 
that would practically require government intervention; in others it serves 
to guarantee to the public a high degree of skill and satisfactory workman- 
ship. It would seem to be the democratic thing, in any case, before an 
agreement is signed providing for any of the various types of closed shop, 
for a proviso to be included whereby a vote of the employees affected be 
taken on this specific issue before such a clause is finally accepted. More- 
over, in this case, it would seem only fair that only the employees voting 
for the clause should be bound by it. A small majority ought not to be 
able to impose its will on the minority in anything so vital as the right 
to work where one pleases. 

Most great conflagrations could have been extinguished at their in- 
ception by the proper application of a cupful of water. Likewise, collective 
agreements can cause mounting discontent if clauses are included which are 
unfair to specific groups or to the employees as a whole. The time to pre- 
vent this injury is at the beginning. Before a provision is included in an 
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agreement, there should be some honest soul-searching and, what is per- 
haps equally important, some honest-to-goodness research into the problem 
—at least as much as would be done in the case of a commercial contract. 


BARGAINERS SHOULD BE TOP EXECUTIVES 


Moreover, the actual bargaining ought to be done by those in man- 
agement who possess authority to make the decisions and to stick by them. 
Of course, legally, the representatives of the employer must be empowered 
to reach a decision, but actually they may not have the final say. The re- 
port of the negotiations of at least one large company indicates that the 
chairman of the board participated actively. If top management regrets 
the time spent in collective-bargaining negotiations, it can at least find 
solace in the thought that the time lost is infinitely less than it would be 
if the workers went on strike. 


We will have better industrial relations when we have better collective 
agreements. That has been the case in countries which have had more 
experience with unionism than we have. We won't have better agree- 
ments, however, until we take them more seriously. Agreements should be 
considered from the viewpoint of what is best for all concerned. When 
they are so considered, we shall arrive at the point where we shall begin 
to work out our mutual problems cooperatively, and the lion and the lamb 
can then sit down together without the lamb being consumed. 


Eprror’s Nore: ‘The author refuses to divulge whom he considers the lion and whom the 
lamb. 


Industry Tackles the Training Job 


A NIICIPATING a shortage of from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 skilled and semi- 
skilled workers within the next six months, 659 representative defense plants re- 
cently surveyed by the National Association of Manufacturers reported that 
they already had enrolled 383,000 men, women and youths in plant training 
courses to build up an “employment backlog” to forestall delay in the nation’s 
arms program. Skilled-labor shortages are so acute that in some instances in- 
dustry is training physically handicapped men for work in defense production. 
Payrolls are expected to double before winter, according to the N.A.M. 

The survey showed that, in addition to the reserve army of labor being 
trained by industry in its own plants and by its own instructors, 102,500 men, 
women and youths were enrolled in summer vocational school defense classes. 
These classes are teaching streamlined courses in all branches of skilled ma- 
chine and assembly-line labor and include technical training in the engineering. 
metallurgical and tool design fields. Public school classes are sponsored by city, 
state and federal agencies cooperating with the manufacturers. Hundreds. of 
industrial executives, shop and plant foremen, and specially trained instructors 
from the defense plants are acting as instructors in the schools, where thousands 
of machines and instruments have been contributed by industry for classroom use. 








FORMULA FOR WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


By W. I. McNEILL 


Director of Industrial Relations and Industrial Engineering 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


Mr. McNeill proposes a plan for fixing base wage rates in line with supply and 
demand. His formula, which can be applied to any given locality, provides a means 
of adjusting the pay of all classes of workers, including those whose jobs are 
peculiar to one plant. Thus changes in compensation can be made for one group 
without overhauling the entire wage structure of the plant. 


— are several possible approaches to the wage adjustment problem. 
One approach is based on bargaining alone: Labor perhaps asks for 
much more than it expects to get; management offers less than it expects to 
be obliged to pay. Successful bargaining depends largely upon two attri- 
butes: commercial instinct to estimate the best bid your antagonist can 
make and material power to hold out until he is forced to make that bid. 
A “squeeze play’ may result on one side or the other. If labor is strong it 
may threaten, and perhaps execute, a strike to obtain its ends. If labor is 
weak and the labor market easy, management may bargain more successfully. 
Another approach often used by labor is that of requesting that wages 
be raised to the level prevailing in some other location, some other con- 
cern, or group of concerns, whichever happens to be higher. For instance, 
wages are asked similar to those: 

1. In one of the company’s plants in another community 

2. In a competitor’s plant 

3. In another concern in the neighborhood 

4. Shown by labor department average wages for the country as a 

whole in that industry 

5. In the highest paying concern, or concerns, in the vicinity. 

A situation like the present one, in which a shortage of labor is com- 
bined with an increase in the cost of living, causes some concerns to bid up 
the labor market. The cycle starts and each company tries to keep up with 
its competitor’s level of wage rates or, if it needs labor badly, it is likely to 
offer more than the market rate. This may develop into hysteria which 
enables labor to make continued demands which management is afraid to 
resist. 


Labor’s goal, we believe, has always been to increase the standard of 
living for workers by increasing wages and decreasing hours, and unions } 
have strengthened the bargaining power of labor tremendously. In other 
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words, labor always thinks in terms of “more” in the same way that stock- 
holders always think in terms of “more.” 


ESTABLISHING THE WAGE-RATE BASIS 


There is always a temptation, in an article of this kind, to delve into 
theories of economics: 

1. How high can wages economically go? 

2. What is the position of “real” wages versus actual wages? 

3. Should wages and profits have a mathematical relation? 


All these preolems are interesting, but they do not help the industrial 
relations manager much when he has a wage demand on his hands. When 
your employees say they want a general increase of 10 cents per hour what 
are you going to say? You can, of course, adopt the bargaining logic pre- 
viously mentioned, and hope you can get away with 5 cents by holding out. 
However, the non-factual method is, to the writer, most unsatisfactory. You 
must depend on your wits, and perhaps on your selling ability, to make your 
employees feel satisfied with less than they demanded or nothing at all. 
Charges of bad faith, and harsh words, are likely to result. 


Is it not better first to establish in your own mind a reasonable basis 
that you can apply to the wage question at any time, ‘and then sell your 
employees the justice of the formula—and the facts derived by the formula— 
as a basis for wage adjustments? The reasoning behind the plan proposed 
is based on the economic law of supply and demand. Whatever our eco- 
nomic theories may be, it is a fact that when there is an excess of labor, 
competition for jobs is keen and wages have a tendency to remain down; 
while in a period such as we are in now labor is scarce and employees go 
where they can get the most money. Immediate returns have a magnetic 
power to draw workers. 


CLASSES OF LABOR 


Should you not, therefore, separate your plant into classes of labor 
for which there is a supply and demand factor in the market? Common, or 
unskilled, male labor is a definite factor in production which largely fol- 
lows the economic law of supply and demand. In every factory, regardless 
of its product, common male labor is defined as labor which can be put 
to work almost immediately without a training period. On the other side 
of the scale there is the supply and demand market for skilled mechanics 
such as machinists, carpenters, pipefitters, millwrights and tinsmiths. In 
the printing trades there is a supply of and a demand for various classes 
of pressmen, compositors, etc. Female unskilled labor is generally con- 
sidered in a class by itself. Boys under 21 form a class of labor capable of 
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doing light task-work at night which females can do in the daytime. Thus, 
in the average factory, you have the following classes of labor for which 
there is a supply and demand market: 


1. Common, or unskilled, male labor 

2. Common, or unskilled, female labor 

3. Boys, unskilled labor . 

4. Skilled craftsmen sometimes classified as: 


a. First-class mechanics 
b. Second-class mechanics 
c. Third-class mechanics 
d. Helpers. 


There is a vast number of semi-skilled jobs in every plant which are peculiar 
to the industry. Some of these are marketable in given localities, but as 
a rule they are not. For instance, a soap boiler is a skilled worker but 
there is not a supply of and demand for skilled soap boilers on the mar- 
ket. A filling machine operator may understand coffee filling equipment 
but he might not be much good on a face powder filling unit. In other 
words, there is not a supply of face powder filling and packing machinery 
operators on the market. 

Illustrations could be multiplied of semi-skilled and skilled jobs which 
are peculiar to a given factory and for which there is not a supply and 
demand on the market. When a man is trained for a special job his em- 
ployer tries to keep him by paying him more than an unskilled worker gets. 


DETERMINING NEED FOR CHANGE 


How, now, shall you determine whether or not your wage rates need 
adjustment? You must first have a statement of principle which you are 
willing to follow. Such a principle might state that you will pay rates as 
good or better than the weighted average prevailing in the community for 
classes of labor for which there is a supply and demand in the local market. 
Next, you should make a survey to determine where your employees live 
and then draw a circle on a map, with your plant as a center point, using 
as a radius the distance which your employees might conveniently and 
economically go in seeking employment in the community. Having drawn 
your circle, you should list all factories of any size doing business within the 
circled area. If you have done your work correctly, you can say that the 
factories listed employ about 80 per cent of the skilled and unskilled 
workers in the district from which you draw your labor supply. 

A survey of wage rates should then be made in enough companies 
in the district to account for about 80 per cent of the workers in each 
class of labor in which there is a supply and demand. For each class of 
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labor your data will be somewhat as follows: 


Common Labor Skilled Mechanics 
Rate (not 
Company incl. bonus) No. of people Rate No. people 
No.1 $.60 100 $1.00 10 
No. 2 .50 goo 80 go 
Weighted Average 51 82 


According to the formula, you should be willing to pay at least 51 cents 
for common labor, and 82 cents for skilled mechanics. ‘There should be 
a plentiful supply of common labor in normal times for the sample locality 
at 51 cents per hour. The amount you would have to pay would be depend- 
ent on such factors as steady employment, vacation pay, working conditions 
and other supplementary considerations. In carrying out this plan, base 
minimum rates only are considered and bonuses for extra performance 
are eliminated. 


If you follow this formula, you can tell your employees that you will 
include any company in your survey, regardless of the wage it pays. This 
will appeal to your employees as eminently fair and you will be protected 
by the determination of a weighted average. 

After your original survey, it may be possible to agree with your union 
on a few representative companies to use as a basis for negotiation in order 
to simplify your survey procedure. ; 


WHERE SUPPLY AND DEMAND FACTOR IS LACKING 


The next question to arise is: How shall wages be adjusted for semi- 
skilled and skilled workers in jobs for which there is not a supply and de- 
mand in the market? Should they not bear a relation to changes in com- 
munity rates for common and skilled labor? Each time there is a change all 
jobs are re-evaluated on the basis described by the graph presented on the 
following page. 

Some concerns try to compare semi-skilled jobs of the same general na- 
ture in different companies in order to establish points in the job-range curve 
other than those for common and skilled labor. This is difficult, even 
among plants of the same company, for it is seldom a given job rates the 
same number of points in each of two plants. Differences are caused by 
differences in factory layout, in duties, in equipment, etc. It is of doubt- 
ful value, therefore, to try to compare jobs in companies making different 
products, except those jobs which come under the supply and demand rule. 

Using this basis eliminates the necessity of making adjustments for 
the factory as a whole. Management may find after surveying the local 
rates, that its position in the mechanics class is weak. Adjustment can be 
made in this class only. The supply of boys’ labor may be affected by condi- 
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tions making necessary a change in that class of labor. Each class of labor 
stands on its own feet. 

A plan such as is outlined above is fair to labor inasmuch as 
rates are kept in line with the average of the community and there is a 
basis for paying as much more than the average as you feel is profitable in 
order to keep a force better than the average. 

The attempt by labor unions to raise the standard of living in a com- 
munity by forcing wages to higher levels, the introduction of defense in- 
dustries in the neighborhood, and cost of living considerations all have 
their economic effect, but for solving a practical problem in a simple way, 
and one understandable by labor, we recommend this procedure. 
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Job Rating Points 


Point A = Common Labor Wage Rate per community survey. 
“_C = Skilled Mechanic Wage Rate per community survey. 
“ _D = Point Value of Common Labor Wage Rate. 
“_F = Point Value of Skilled Mechanic Wage Rate. 
Line GH = Line resulting when two classes of labor are the only ones to locate the 
slope of the curve. 
Point B = Wage Rate equivalent for number of points represented by Point E. 























WAGE AND SALARY ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


To supplement its employees’ compensation when profits permit and, conversely, to 
facilitate salary reductions during severe recessions, the Leeds & Northrup Company, 
of Philadelphia, has established a supplementary compensation plan and a “‘sliding- 
scale salary reduction plan.” Protection is also provided against increases in cost of 
living. The following article, based on the company’s employee handbook, describes 
the mechanics of this model program. 


I: Supplementary Compensation 


HE Leeds & Northrup Company has three plans for paying extra com- 

pensation in years when company profits permit: one for production 
executives; one for the sales force; and one for other employees (both 
salaried and hourly-paid). The last of these, started in 1937, is called the 
Supplementary Compensation Plan. 

The Supplementary Compensation Plan is related to profits after pro- 
viding for reserved amounts representing (a) a return to stockholders of 
8 per cent on Participating Shares and 6 per cent on the value of Em- 
ployees’ Shares as of the beginning of the fiscal year, and (b) federal and 
state income and excess profits taxes. Naturally these reserved amounts 
will vary from year to year, depending upon the number of Participating 
Shares outstanding, the number and value of Employees’ Shares outstand- 
ing, and the magnitude of applicable taxes. The distributable amount de- 
termined under the plan is known as the Supplementary Compensation 
Fund. 

Although it is the intention of the company to continue some form 
of supplementary compensation for the group of employees covered by this 
plan, it is necessary, because of many varying circumstances, to make the 
Supplementary Compensation Plan effective for one year only. The Plan 
for each year is announced shortly after the beginning of the fiscal year. 

During each year in which the plan is in effect, there is posted on the 
bulletin boards shortly after the close of the first quarter’s operations (about 
September 15) a projected estimate of the total amount of the Supple- 
mentary Compensation Fund, together with a table from which each par- 
ticipating employee can determine his probable share of the total fund. At 
approximately the middle of each remaining month of the fiscal year, a new 
projected estimate and table are posted. The figures posted in the early part 
of the fiscal year are quite unreliable, and the reliability increases as the 
end of the fiscal year is approached. 

All employees not eligible for supplementary compensation under the 
company’s Production and Sales Bonus Plans, who have a total accredited 
length of service of at least nine months at the beginning of the fiscal year 
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in which the plan is operative, are fully eligible to participate in the Supple- 
mentary Compensation Fund. 

The share of the total fund to which any eligible employee is entitled 
is based upon “normal annual earnings” and “length of service.” 


Length of service expressed in whole years is determined by exactly the 
same method as that used for determining vacation pay for hourly em- 
ployees. In other words, an employee starting work prior to November 1 
will be considered to have completed one year of service at the close of that 
fiscal year (May gist). 


Any employee granted leave of absence will have the time of his leave 
of absence as well as the total length of previous company service added to 
his present employment period in determining length of service. This in- 
cludes, of course, leaves of absence for military service. 


Each fully eligible participating employee will receive a certain per cent 
of his normal annual earnings. The actual percentile figure depends upon 
the total amount of the fund and, therefore, upon profits. In addition, each 
employee having a length of service of two or more years will receive an 
additional amount for each year of service beyond the first year up to a total 
length of service of 11 years. The additional amount for each such year of 
service is one-tenth of the basic percentile figure received by all participants. 

Eligibility is determined on a quarterly basis, so that an employee not 
having sufficient accredited service to acquire full eligibility may be entitled 
to three-quarters, one-half, or one-quarter eligibility. Employees not having 
sufficient accredited service for one-quarter eligibility are totally ineligible 
to participate in that particular fiscal year. 


II: Sliding-Scale Salary Reduction Plan 


In the past, severe business recessions have necessitated salary reduc- 
tions. The Sliding-Scale Salary Reduction Plan attempts to meet future 
emergencies of this sort in a systematic manner by sharing losses between the 
company and its salaried employees, and serves as a substitute for action that 
must be taken arbitrarily if no plan has been prepared in advance. It 
provides for sliding-scale salary reductions based upon the average “net 
losses” of the three preceding months. In other words, if salary cuts become 
necessary, the percentage to be deducted from base salaries would be de- 
termined by the three-months’ moving average of the company’s “net losses.” 


NATURE OF THE PLAN 


1. The sliding-scale arrangement will go into effect only when consid- 
ered necessary by the Executive Committee. It is to be assumed that man- 
agement will take such steps as seem wise to reduce expenses during a 
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period of slackening business before putting the plan into effect. The actual 
application of the Plan will terminate automatically at the expiration of 
three successive months during which no salary deductions have been made 
under this plan. 

2. ‘The method by which the salary reduction for any period will be 
computed is to figure the percentage that one-half of the average ‘“‘net loss” 
of the three months immediately preceding bears to the total base salaries 
for the period, and the latter will be calculated by multiplying the total 
weekly base salaries, at the time the percentage of cut is computed, by 4 or 
5, depending upon the number of payroll weeks included in the period to 
which the cut applies. 

3. The salary reductions resulting from this arrangement will be lim- 
ited to 30 per cent of base salary, and should one-half of the average “net 
loss” of the three preceding months be larger than the amount represented 
by a go per cent salary reduction, the difference will be borne by the 
company. 

4- The “net losses’ referred to previously are the actual losses of the 
company as computed by the Accounting Department, using base salaries, 
plus an amount equal to the monthly requirement for the dividend on the 
Participating Shares for which the company is liable during the time the 
plan is in effect. ; 

5. The actual salary received in any month while the plan is in effect 
will constitute the sole salary compensation to be paid by the company 
for that month’s work. 

6. In connection with the development of the foregoing plan, the 
possibility of reducing the time worked by salaried employees during 
periods of reduced pay has been discussed. After reviewing the pros and 
cons, it is believed that a shortening of hours would be impracticable. 

The company has not as yet had occasion to utilize the Sliding-Scale 
Salary Reduction Plan. 


III: Cost-of-Living Adjustment 


Information concerning the general community average of hourly rates 
and of salaries is available to the company only at yearly intervals. Conse- 
quently, it has been found desirable to provide a means for protecting 
Leeds & Northrup employees against increases in cost of living during the 
intervals between these annual surveys. 

To accomplish this, the quarterly “Index of Cost of Goods Purchased 
by Philadelphia Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers,” furnished by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, is used as a basis for paying 
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extra compensation whenever the above-mentioned index is higher than 
99-9- 

Whenever this index rises one or more full points above gg.0, a weekly 
payment of extra compensation based on “cost of living’ will be made to 
all employees during the ensuing quarter. This extra compensation based 
on “cost of living,” however, will cease if the index falls below 100.0. The 
operation of this Plan is illustrated by the following table: 


Index for Philadelphia Extra Compensation (Per Cent) 
99° 99-9 o 
100-100.9 1 
101-101.9 2 
102-102.9 3 
etc. etc. 


In adjusting the Leeds & Northrup rate bands to the general com- 
munity average, the extra compensation based on “cost of living” would be 
taken into account. If the general community average for 1941 or subse- 
quent years were to show an increase over the 1940 base greater than the 
corresponding increase in “‘cost of living,” then the Leeds & Northrup rate 
bands would be increased to take care of the difference. If, however, the 
increase in “cost of living” over the 1940 base were greater than the cor- 
responding increase in the general community average of rates, no change 
in the rate bands would be made. 


Because this phase of the Leeds & Northrup wage program is experi- 
mental in nature, the plan will be subject to review at any time and will be 
definitely reviewed if the cost-of-living index reaches 125. 


Recognition for the Apprentice 


ONE of the proud moments in the life of a young man is his graduation from 
high school or college. The official ceremonies and the presentation of his 
diploma give him a new dignity which is of material value to him in facing future 
responsibilities. 

Until recently, graduates from apprenticeship courses have received little or 
no such recognition. However, this is now being corrected. A good example of 
intelligent policy is that of Thompson Products, Inc. This company, for the second 
year, has celebrated the graduation of an apprentice class with appropriate cere- 
mony. Regular class-day exercises were held, with addresses by the company’s 
director of personnel, the president, and an outside speaker. One of the members 
of the graduating class, acting as valedictorian, responded with an address, “Ap- 
prenticeship in a Democracy.” 

The president of the company then presented a handsome diploma to each 
member of the graduating class. The class-day program was printed in a booklet 
which included photographs of each graduate, the faculty conducting the course, 
and a group of all the apprentices. 


—American Machinist 7/23/41 























APPRENTICE TRAINING: ROUTING SCHEDULES 


By C. J. GROOM 
Director, Vocational Training 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


To create a full-fledged craftsman it is essential to teach the apprentice a variety of 
skills rather than a single operation. In planning the training program a complete 
analysis of the trade must be made, showing all the work processes involved and 
breaking down those processes into “difficulty levels.” Mr. Groom suggests pro- 
cedures which will facilitate arranging the course and routing the men through it. 


N° one will deny the desirability of training apprentices. To train 

skilled craftsmen for the future is as necessary to continued success- 
ful business operation as an adequate supply of materials and a properly 
trained sales force. 

If a trade is to be taught efficiently and the results are to be worth 
the expenditure of time, energy, and expense, definite instruction and 
organized supervision over the entire period of learning must be provided. 

We gain knowledge and information from texts, lectures, observation, 
and study, but the only way to acquire manipulative skill is by actual 
experience in performing the manual tasks involved, and in exercising 
judgment. To teach a worker skill in performing a single operation re- 
quires only that we have him repeat it many times; but to teach a trade 
we need a complete analysis of that trade and a concise outline of the 
various types of work, operations, and skills relative to it. Otherwise some 
part of the experience may be overlooked. 

A routing schedule is usually developed to divide up the apprentice’s 
time and to indicate when he should be moved from one type of work to 
another. If the purpose of an apprentice training program is to furnish a 
continuing supply of craftsmen with, if possible, equal experience and 
balanced training, it follows that the routing schedule should be designed 
to accomplish this with a minimum of readjustment and conflict. This is 
one of the most difficult problems confronting those in charge of apprentice 
training programs. 

An analysis of the work in plant X may indicate that two months’ 
tool crib, two months’ drill press, five months’ shaper and planer, six 
months’ lathe, seven months’ milling machine, six months’ boring mill, six 
months’ grinder, four months’ inspection, and ten months’ assembly may 
be an ideal schedule for an apprentice to follow. 

Except for sickness, resignation, and changing business conditions, the 
schedule would no doubt work well for a few apprentices. However, when 
large numbers are to be trained, the variable and unforeseen difficulties 
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make it almost impossible to execute such a schedule without continual 
changes and adjustments. The inevitable result is that some apprentices 
miss certain assignments altogether or spend too much time on one type 
of work and not enough on others. A better plan would be to set up the 
routing schedule so that each apprentice could be assured at least a mini- 
mum number of hours on each type of work. The end-result would be a 
more uniform and better balanced training for the group as a whole and 
less friction between cooperating departments. 


DEFINITIONS 


To clarify the meanings of the terms used in this article, the following 
definitions are provided: 


1. Work process is the term applied to each of the operations to be 
learned on the job by apprentices as part of their training. Thus “three 
months’ boring mill’ might constitute one of the work processes in the 
schedule of a machinist apprentice. 


2. Difficulty level: A detailed study and analysis of many trades will 
reveal that most individual work processes can be broken down into smailer 
units or “difficulty levels.” A difficulty level may be defined as a unit or 
part of a work process requiring a different degree of skill and type of 
experience. As an example, six months’ lathe work might be divided into 
three two-month difficulty levels, each difficulty level providing work of a 
different type. The apprentice would move from one level to another 
within the department before proceeding to the next work process. 


3. Accommodation is the term applied to each place assigned for ap- 
prentice training purposes. Thus, a place for an apprentice in the tool 
crib and a turret lathe assigned to him, are both designated as “‘accom- 
modations.”’ 


4. Accession rate is the term applied to the frequency with which new 
apprentices are hired per constant interval of time. Thus, assuming the 
calendar month as the chosen interval of time (supposing that in the 
schedule of work processes the time to be spent on each process is specified 
in calendar months) the hiring of one new apprentice every month would 
constitute an accession rate of one. Similarly, accession rate two would 
mean two new hirings per month, accession rate one-half would mean one 
new hiring every two months, etc. 


DEFINITE SCHEDULE 


In setting up a schedule for an apprenticeship the following procedure 
is suggested: 
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1. Determine the approximate number of apprentices to be gradu- 
ated each year. 


ho 


List the different work processes to be included in the training 

program. 

3. Break down the various work processes into difficulty levels of 

equal lengths of time. This unit of time may be in months, weeks, 

or hours, and should be based on a compromise between: 

(a) The estimated average length of time necessary for an average 
apprentice to acquire the skill and experience on the various 
difficulty levels. 

(b) The number of apprentices to be graduated each year. For 
instance, if six apprentices are to be graduated each year, or 
one every two months, the time for each difficulty level could 
be set at two months, eight weeks or 320 hours. If seven are 
to be graduated, the time could be set at 304 hours and the 
difference of 16 hours would not materially affect the skill and 
experience of the apprentices. Compromise and judgment 
must prevail if a practical schedule is to be drawn up and 
points which do not greatly affect the results as a whole yet 
make a schedule difficult to administer must be dropped. 


4. (a) The number of accommodations can be determined since each 
difficulty level requires one accommodation. 

The total length of the training program can be determined 
also by multiplying the number of difficulty levels by the unit 
of time set up for them. The apprenticeship period does not 
have to work out to an even four years, or 48 months; it will 
prove more satisfactory if it is built up on the number of 
equal length difficulty levels. 


(b 


— 


5. Set the accession rate. 
Hiring should be done at intervals equal to the unit of time set 
up for each difficulty level. 


As an example, a schedule for an apprentice machinist, worked out on the 
basis of these five steps, might be as follows: 

1. Six apprentices are to be graduated each year. 

2. The work processes to be covered in the training are: 


Drill Press Grinders 
Engine Lathe Bench 
Turret Lathe Shaper 
Heat Treatment Planer 
Boring Mill Assembly 


Milling Machine 
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3. The above work processes are to be broken down into equal length 
difficulty levels as follows: 











Accommodations 

Work Process Difficulty Level Months Needed 
DOH PIC on ociccs ccesccc 1 2 

2 2 2 
Engine Lathe ......5.0%«« 1 2 

2 2 

3 2 3 
Wewrret EAE «oc ec sce 1 2 1 
TOME oo ccc cccveccecoess 1 2 1 
MOE iano see citin Ocoee 1 2 

2 2 2 
Milling Machine ......... l 2 

2 2 

3 2 3 
Boting MG) .....2.05.e0e 1 2 

2 2 2 
RE occ ds vas dace, 1 2 

2 2 2 
MN. ne: ctolldisarvigin-wematins 1 2 1 
J, eer 1 2 

2 2 

3 - 2 

4 2 { 
Heat Treatment ......... 1 2 1 
Utility Squad ............ 1 2 1 Or more as 

they arise 
cere 23 46 23 


4. (a) The number of accommodations needed would be 23. 
(b) The total length of the training program would be 46 months. 


5. The accession rate would be one-half, or one new hiring every 
two months. 


Using this schedule, 12 or 18 apprentices could be graduated per year 
by doubling or tripling the accession rate and the number of accommoda- 
tions for each difficulty level. By setting the unit of time for each difficulty 
level at 360 hours, five apprentices could be graduated every eleven months 
and the number of graduates could be increased to 10 or 15 as suggested 
above. This schedule has the advantage of using all accommodations at all 
times, and should a vacancy occur it will be only two months before the 
next man moves up, instead of several months as with some schedules. Also, 
all apprentices move at the same time, which simplifies things considerably, 
provides better control, and insures equal opportunity to each apprentice 
at each difficulty level within the separate departments. 

It is suggested that accommodations vacant due to sickness, resignation, 
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or dismissal might be taken care of by a “utility squad.” A utility squad 
could be composed of senior apprentices in the last few months of their 
apprenticeship, whose duties would be to fill vacancies in the training 
schedule or elsewhere in the plant. Work on the squad could be set up 
as a work process and included in the schedule. 


KEEPING THE SCHEDULE BALANCED 


In some plants apprentices follow a job through from start to finish, 
using any necessary equipment, and in a day’s time may work on several 
entirely different machines. In such instances it is not possible to assign 
an apprentice to any one machine or work process for a definite period of 
time, and the problem of assuring a well-rounded, balanced training for 
each apprentice cannot be solved with a fixed schedule as suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

One method which will aid materially in controlling the number of 
hours on each difficulty level is the use of daily and monthly work records. 
Each man has a daily shop work record, showing the amount of time he 
has spent on each work process. ‘This can be filled out by the apprentice 
or the supervisor; but best results are obtained if the supervisor does it, 
as the apprentice may forget or leave it until the nextday with resulting 
inaccuracies. At the end of each month totals from the daily card are 
added to the previous total on the monthly chart which constitutes a 
permanent record. 


Totals from the monthly cards are recorded on a chart which shows at a 
glance the amount of time each apprentice has spent on each work process. 
Any unbalanced condition is immediately noticeable and steps can be 
taken to correct it. It is not the purpose of this chart to indicate totals 
accurately to the last hour, but to enable the supervisor or foreman to see if 
any apprentice is accumulating too much experience of one type in com- 
parison with the others in his group, and therefore it can serve as a guide 
for future job assignments. 

Along with this method it is well to have an analysis of the trade in 
difficulty levels. This additional check makes it less likely that one or more 
difficulty levels will be overlooked in the experience of an apprentice. 

When studied together, the two charts give a fairly complete picture 
of the progress of each apprentice. 


APPRENTICE TURNOVER 

Past experience indicates that every possible effort should be exerted 
in selecting proper material for training programs and in making elimina- 
tions during probation so as to insure against losses at some future period. 
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Selections based on interviews by personnel men and foremen, to- 
gether with the results of mental ability and aptitude tests, should reduce 
turnover if followed up by careful elimination during the period of 
probation. 

Many training programs might benefit if the period of probation were 
divorced entirely from the regular schedule and an independent unit set 
up for the trial period. A few basic machines such as lathe, shaper, milling 
machine, drill press, and a bench or two, set aside as a proving ground for 
beginners, would serve the double purpose of eliminating misfits and of 
providing a pool from which to feed the formal schedule. These machines 
could be under the supervision of an elderly craftsman who, though skilled 
and experienced, could not keep up the fast pace required today. The 
machines and the boys working on them need not be responsible for pro- 
duction work, but can be used rather as accessories to the tool room or 
maintenance departments where many odd jobs occur which could be ear- 
marked for them. A few months’ diversified work on the basic machines 
should go a long way to check the selections made by the employment 
office and to indicate the probabilities of each apprentice’s future success. 

Unanimity of purpose, expressed by the wholehearted cooperation of 
the management, the foremen, and an advisory committee, will go a long 
way to help develop workable routing schedules and will prove a vital 
force in promoting an effective training program. 


Joint Agreement to Stabilize Weekly Pay 


AN overtime compensation plan, under which employees are given their choice 
of cash at the end of the pay period in which the overtime was worked or 
credit on the company’s records against which the employees may take leave of 
absence in future weeks, has been sanctioned by the Wage and Hour Administra- 
tor provided it embodies the following provisions: 


1. Amounts due each employee in overtime compensation which the employee 
elects to leave with his employer as a credit must be deposited at the regular pay 
period to the credit of the employee in an independent bank. 


2. The employee must be able to secure the amount due at any time upon 
demand. 


3. Any interest from the sums deposited must accrue to the employee. 


Surrounded by these qualifications, the plan consists merely of an agreement 
between the company and individual employees by which the company, when the 
employee chooses, deposits the employee’s overtime earnings in a savings account 
for him. At least to some extent, however, the plan has the effect of assuring 


the employee of a constant weekly salary despite fluctuations in his hourly work- 
week. 


—Wage and Hour Reporter 7/28/41 

















HOW WE ESTABLISHED WRITTEN EMPLOYEE 
POLICIES 


By EDWARD N. HAY 
Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company 


After a merger with other companies in 1934, The Pennsylvania Company found itself 
confronted by new personnel problems. There were several sets of policies in force 
and none of them in written form. Mr. Hay’s article tells how a uniform written policy 
was introduced; how it was strengthened and extended: and how executives, super- 
visors and employees were kept informed of its provisions. 


O”® personnel department was created in 1934 when several rapidly 
growing competitive organizations merged. Each organization had its 
own attitude toward employee problems, but none had any comprehensive 
written policies. As I was the newly appointed personnel director, it be- 
came my frequent task to reconcile differences in custom, and especially 
to help decide what practice should apply in the case of a new employee 
who had never been identified with any of the original organizations. 

Written employee policies were the obvious solution to the problem 
of dissatisfaction over the different customs observed by the constituent 
corporations; but, at that time, our management did not wish to have such 
written policies. Instead it preferred to follow the rule, “Decide each case 
on its merits,” and this practice had resulted in a series of unlike decisions 
in similar situations. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARD A UNIFORM POLICY 

While definite employee policies could not be set up, it was, never- 
theless, possible to take a first step. That step was an effort by the personnel 
director to secure uniformity and consistency of action in like cases. All 
available means were used to indoctrinate everyone in top management 
with the idea that such consistent and uniform action was needed. This 
was done by reference to the practices of other companies, by the use of 
printed materials, and in many other direct and indirect ways. 

A change of management in early 1938 proved the turning point. 
One of the first acts of the new president was to create an Operating Com- 
mittee, consisting of himself, the chairman of the board, a secretary, the 
five operating department heads, and three staff department heads, in- 
cluding the personnel director. ‘This: Committee meets each week for dis- 
cussion of problems of common interest. Agreements reached are put 
into effect by executive orders of the president. 
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The Operating Committee proved an ideal vehicle for bringing to 
the surface various personnel problems, and one of the first such topics 
discussed was the vacation policy. Different vacation customs brought into 
the organization from the constituent companies had persisted and had 
long been a source of irritation. For example, officials of one company 
were accustomed to a month’s vacation each year, while men of similar 
rank in the others received only two weeks. It was an easy matter to get 
the Committee to discuss the vacation problem and out of this discussion 
came the first draft of a written vacation policy. This draft was reviewed 
at the next meeting of the Committee, and, with a few changes, approved 
by the president. Then, in order to give force to the new policy, it was 
printed and sent to every employee over the signature of the president. 
The new policy was also printed in full in the employee magazine and by 
these two means received the universal attention which its importance 
demanded. 

With the precedent of written policies thus established, it was a simple 
matter to bring up other questions, and in this way we soon had a fairly 
complete set of written employee policies which covered: 

1. Vacations 


2. Allowances for sick absence 
3. Salary administration , 
4. Separation allowances 

5. Promotions 

6. Overtime pay 


Hours of work. 


~I 


Executives and supervisors liked the idea of having definite policies 
to cover employee problems and also the principle of consistent action in 
all employee matters. Gradually, however, it was apparent they had a 
great many questions to ask about the various policies. Some of these 
were questions of interpretation; others were queries on matters which had 
not as yet been regulated by written policy. Furthermore, since most of 
the supervisors had not participated in the formulation of policies, there 
was a certain amount of dissatisfaction with some details. 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF POLICIES 


This situation led to the suggestion that policies be gone over in detail 
and reissued to the supervisors and executives, and that, before this was 
done, a series of discussions be held with a group of key junior executives. 
It was argued that these were the men most concerned with the daily 
application and interpretation of employee policies and that therefore their 
opinions, being closer to the point of application, would be valuable to the 
Operating Committee in the final determination of the policy. This sug- 
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gestion appealed to the Committee and accordingly the president arranged 
for such discussion meetings asking that suggestions made by the junior 
executives be brought back to the Operating Committee. 


These policy discussions by junior executives were a great success. 
Fourteen of these men met for four one-and-a-half-hour sessions. ‘Their 
enthusiasm and their gratification at being consulted, were evident. Every 
single individual took part in the discussions. 

Vacations, which came in for the greatest discussion, may be taken 
as an example of the way in which the group attacked its problems. Most 
of the group were in favor of establishing the policy that a vacation was 
earned by past work, whereas two members held out for the view that 
had prevailed in the company up to that time—that a vacation was some- 
thing granted in anticipation of the coming year’s work in order that the 
employee might be rested and benefited by a change, but that any employee 
about to resign was not entitled to a vacation. Other organizations were 
canvassed to determine the prevailing practice, and, as might be supposed, 
some companies had one policy and some the other. 


One reason given by several of the members who favored consider- 
ing a vacation earned by past work was that such a policy was a liberal 
one, in tune with the times, that would cost the company little. Their feel- 
ing that a vacation should be considered a right and a part of compensa- 
tion was borne out, in their opinion, by the practice of most public organi- 
zations in granting definite vacation credits for each month of service. 
They felt that to give the vacation to one resigning employee and to deny 
it to another would encourage those intending to resign to get their vaca- 
tions just before they left. 


This discussion was returned to the Operating Committee with the 
report of the difference in opinion. After consideration the Operating 
Committee decided to retain the existing vacation policy, which did not 
allow vacation credit to an employee resigning to accept gainful employ- 
ment elsewhere. One new provision was made: namely, that an employee 
who resigned, but not to accept gainful employment elsewhere, would be 
entitled to a vacation or its equivalent in pay; while the same provision 
was applied to employees leaving for military service. The amount of vaca- 
tion to which employees in these categories would be entitled was to be 
on the basis of one working day’s vacation for each month of service. 

All other policies were discussed in the same way and numerous sug- 
gestions for change were made. Future meetings will be held as occasion 
may require. 

In disseminating the revised policies the president suggested that loose- 
leaf books be furnished to the 140 executives and supervisors so that the 
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policies could be kept at hand for ready reference and be added to from 
time to time. There were some management regulations that could be 
given only to executives and supervisors and these were included in the 
policy books. Among these were policics on separation allowances, some 
aspects of salary administration, dismissal procedures, etc. 

Most managements mean to be fair and are pained and _ surprised 
when some employee makes a charge of discrimination. Often it develops 
that some minor executive had to make his own decision because of the 
absence of a definite policy; he made one that seemed good to him in 
the circumstances, but it happened to be different from one somebody 
else had made the week before in a similar case. Written policies thus 
help not only the person affected by them but also the executive whom 
they arm with a definite and well-thought-out attitude on employee matters. 


BASIS FOR SUPERVISORY TRAINING 

In the past, when supervisors have met in discussion groups for train- 
ing purposes, they have been most interested in matters connected with 
employee policies. We believe that the existence of our comprehensive set 
of policies will redirect this interest. Supervisors can stop trying to find 
out what the company policies are and concentrate on deciding how to 
interpret and apply those policies. It is evident that, before undertaking 
any program of supervisory or foreman training, it is advisable to estab- 
lish uniform practices regarding employee affairs and this can be done 
largely by means of a set of carefully prepared, written employee policies. 

In developing employee policies we have given careful thought to the 
best means of getting them before the attention of all employees. The 
most important policies may well be mimeographed and sent direct to 
everyone in the plant. Another effective means of reporting new or re- 
vised policies is to publish them in the employee magazine. Still another 
good way is to incorporate all employee policies in a booklet and distribute 
the booklet to everyone. The John B. Stetson Co. did it this way, a com- 
mittee of foremen doing most of the work. The result was studied by all 
foremen, the management and the union before adoption. In The Penn- 
sylvania Company a large committee of junior and senior executives is 
now supervising the development of an employee manual which will in- 
clude the history of the company, a brief description of the work of each 
department, organization charts of departments and divisions, and a com- 
plete summary of employee policies. By this means we hope to fulfill an 
expressed wish of employees for more information about the company and 
its policies and thus to bring about a better understanding between em- 
ployees and management. 
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SUPERVISORS RECOMMEND OWN REVIEW PLAN 


By THOMAS G. NEWTON 
Supervisor of Training Section, Personnel Department 
Armstrong Cork Company 


Supervisors at the Armstrong Cork Company are rated by a plan they themselves 
devised. Small discussion groups gave each man a chance to suggest factors he 
thought should be considered in scoring job performance and personality; then the 
group as a whole decided which points were to be included. Mr. Newton's article 
explains the procedure followed and reports on the system which was finally. 
developed. 


HEN are we going to have service reviews for foremen?” “I suggest 

that the performance of every salaried supervisor be reviewed an- 
nually, and his future discussed at that time by his superintendent.” 

These are typical comments made by our production supervisors after 
they had finished revising the Review of Service (merit rating) Plan for 
hourly employees. This plan is one originally inaugurated by the com- 
pany to give each employee a definite opportunity, once a year at least, 
to discuss his performance and future with his supervisor. Over the years, 
the supervisors had refined the standard plan through their Plant Confer- 
ence Training Program, and they found it of immense value in their em- 
ployee relations. Proof of this is the fact they requested a similar plan for 
themselves, and their requests were made through the same training 
program. 

The Plant Conference Training Program has two main purposes: first, 
to give supervisors a definite opportunity to discuss their problems and 
exchange ideas; second, to provide a regular two-way channel through 
which management can obtain the combined opinion of the supervisory 
group on policies and operating problems; and, in addition, to provide 
a clearing house for information and suggestions. These purposes are 
achieved by } ving all the supervisors of the 18 plants, located from 
Florida to .s.assachusetts and from New Jersey to California, meet in con- 
ferences at their own plants for an hour and a half every three weeks from 
Fall to Spring. Conferences are conducted by representatives of the Train- 
ing Section of the Personnel Department (General Office). Necessary dis- 
cussion outlines and summaries are provided by the experienced training 
leaders, and the membership of the conference groups is limited to 15 to 
insure freedom of discussion. 


Since this program is for the purpose of giving supervisors the op- 
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portunity of discussing policies, it was logical to refer the requests for a 
review of service policy for supervisors to the Plant Conferences. There 
were three main reasons for this decision. 

Since the policy would definitely affect the supervisors, it was only 
fair they should have a voice in its development. Democracy in the deter- 
mination of policies insures understanding, a favorable reception, and 
willingness to carry out the spirit of their provisions. 

A second reason was that we definitely wanted to have a plan that 
fitted our own operating conditions. A brief survey had revealed that ex- 
isting plans did not meet our needs. 

A third reason was that, while there never had been a standard policy 
for all, many of the plants had used various types of reviews of supervisors’ 
performance. We saw a distinct advantage in getting the reactions of the 
supervisors to these plans for consideration in the formulation of the pro- 


posed policy. 


PURPOSES OF THE POLICY 


What is to be the main purpose of the supervisors’ review of service 
policy? Supervisors stated that it is to provide a periodical opportunity for 
each man to discuss with his superior his service with the company and to 
get constructive suggestions for self-improvement. In other words, the pur- 
pose is to give the individual a chance to find out “how he stands on his 
present job.” 

There were other reasons. For instance, the plan provides a definite 
record of ability. Such a record can be used in. connection with promotion, 
demotion, transfer, compensation determination, and other actions. It 
definitely protects the best interests of the supervisor and the company by 
forcing decisions on a factual basis, and it is particularly valuable to the 
individual if his immediate superiors, with whom he has been associated 
for a number of years, are transferred. Finally, it was believed that the 
application of such a policy would bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween the supervisor and the one to whom he reports. 


MECHANICS OF THE PLAN 


To achieve these purposes, the conference groups had to decide several 
basic questions. 


Should the review be of performance factors, personal traits, or of both? 
The supervisors did not believe that some of the more recent plans which 
were confined to performance factors would fit their needs. They wanted 
the benefit of a review of personal traits, in addition to the performance 
factors, and this was due to their desire to get as many constructive ideas as 
possible. Incidentally, both types of factors are included in the reviews 
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they make for their hourly employees, which may partially account for 
their decision. 

Should there be a “numerical rating and point weighting” for each 
characteristic reviewed? Supervisors generally were not in favor of this, and 
the management was pleased that they reached this decision. A numerical 
rating would not materially assist in meeting any of the purposes defined 
for the policy. It was agreed, however, that a rating in general terms, such 
as “average,” “‘unusually well,” etc., which might be used by the indi-* 
vidual supervisor talking with his assistant, would have a place in the plan. 

Can the plan apply to all supervisors? The supervisors are distributed 
throughout 18 plants of different sizes, each plant making different prod- 
ucts. It was desirable that the policy fit the needs of all just as closely as 
possible. A suggestion was made in this respect—that the review should 
include a brief job analysis, so that special conditions would be recognized. 

Who should make the reviews? There is a definite opinion among 
supervisors that they should not be made by one person only. Preferably 
they should be made, or at least concurred on, by the two persons imme- 
diately above the supervisor in authority. This provides a check of judg- 
ments. Supervisors also think it advisable for the review to be referred 
finally to the superintendent or highest ranking person in the organization 
unit of which the supervisor is a part. In the case of staff supervisors located 
away from their functional organization, the suggestion was made that per- 
sons in the functional organization be asked to contribute opinions for 
the review. 


Another logical question was, ‘““How often should the individual super- 
visor have his service reviewed?” It should be done often enough to be 
helpful to him, but not so frequently that it becomes a hardship or too 
much a matter of routine. The final decision on this was that the review 
should take place at least once a year. The actual times suggested were 
November or December, on the man’s anniversary as a supervisor, or his 
anniversary with the company, and a few suggested the time just prior 
to the compilation of the salary budget. The final policy leaves the decision 
on the exact time up to the superintendent concerned. 


It was not surprising that the members of the conferences decided 
the completed review of service form should be open for inspection by 
the individual affected. It has been general practice throughout our com- 
pany to hold to the policy that an employee is entitled to see what is on 
his record, and a cardinal policy that it must be discussed with him. Some 
of the supervisors advocated that the supervisor being reviewed sign 
the review form, and in the form finally adopted, there is space not only 
for his signature, but also for him to record his reaction to the review. 
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POINTS TO BE INCLUDED 


Next came the matter of obtaining the supervisors’ recommendations 
for the points that should be included in the review and their ideas on 
the methods through which Opinions on these points could be determined. 


Performance factors were listed first. It was decided that the list 
should include: 


1. Handling of employee relations 

2. Meeting of quality standards 

3. Meeting cost standards and budgets 
4. Meeting schedules 

5. Maintenance 

6. Miscellaneous functions. 


On each of these items, conference members suggested many questions and 
sub-points to guide the reviewer in forming his opinion of the individual’s 
performance. Two examples will illustrate this. 


Meeting cost standards and budgets was proposed by every conference 
group as one of the points to be reviewed in evaluating the supervisor’s 
performance. Questions suggested to aid the reviewer in forming his 
opinion included: Does the supervisor meet his standards and budgets? 
Does he stay within estimates on “M” and “D” orders? Does he meet 
cost estimates? Does he make economical use of supplies? Does he keep 
within his scrap allowance and maintenance budgets? Is his performance 
satisfactory on formula, weight, usage, and inventory variances? Does he 
have an effective cost control plan in his department? What has been his 
accomplishment in respect to “task’’? Can he explain his cost performance? 
What improved methods have been put into effect that have reduced 
costs? If costs have risen, has improved quality resulted? What is the 
trend of his costs from year to year? 


The supervisor’s performance in respect to meeting quality standards 
is composed of two major factors: Does he meet quality standards? What 
is he doing to improve those standards? It is essential that the exact re- 
sponsibility be determined in each case because there is a difference in 
degree even among production supervisors. Responsibilities of maintenance 
and laboratory supervisors will differ even more. Per cent perfects pro- 
duced, number of rejections, scrap, thoroughness of repairs made, lab- 
oratory tests, material returned, bona fide complaints received from cus- 
tomers or departments being served, number of quality improvements, etc., 
are some of the factors that must be taken into account in forming an 
opinion of performance on quality. It is evident that to form an opinion 
one must get as many facts as possible. 

That applies also to the following personal traits listed by supervisors: 
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1. Leadership 

2. Job knowledge 

3. Dependability and judgment 
4. Initiative and creativeness 
5- Health 

6. Others. 


The men felt that each supervisor must have sufficient job knowledge 
if he is to make a good showing. How does one determine whether the 
individual does possess the necessary knowledge? The following ideas were 
suggested by the conference groups: What knowledge is required for the 
position? Does he have a complete understanding of the trade and occupa- 
tion involved? Of the cost system? Of equipment? Of company policies? 
Of other manufacturing methods that apply to his department? Of general 
knowledge of the company? And, finally, can he recall the information 


- when it is needed? 


Leadership is a “must” requirement for the successful supervisor. Our 
supervisors would determine the extent to which it is present by consider- 
ing the following: Can he lead others in the accomplishment of a recognized 
objective? Does he have a sense of fairness? Is he sincere? Is he forceful? 
Does he have a satisfactory disposition? Does he cooperate? Is he tolerant? 
Does he have an interest in people? Is he diplomatic? Can he place and 
direct people? Can he inspire? Can he carry out plans and comply with 
company policy? Just how well does he organize? These and many other 
points were raised. 

Similar points were suggested for all the performance and _ personal 
traits upon which the supervisors wished to be reviewed. 

Upon the basis of all these, a review of service form was drafted, incor- 
porating the major points. The form was planned both as a guide for the 
interview and as a permanent record. It is divided into well-defined parts 
following a definite sequence, which aids the person making a review to do 
so in a logical manner. (See page 100.) 


HOW THE FINDINGS ARE RECORDED 

The first page contains space for a brief description of the position, 
including its scope, its special responsibilities and duties, and other require- 
ments against which performance factors and personal traits will be meas- 
ured. The second page consists of the performance factors listed in the left- 
hand column, each followed by a number of the guide questions developed 
by the conferences. After each of these the reviewer can make his notations. 
In the right-hand column of this page, the reviewer writes in his own words 
his opinion of how well the person being reviewed has carried out the 
responsibilities listed, supporting the opinion with actual cases and facts. 
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PERSONAL FACTORS 





1, EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Does he select, train, and direct his employees well?. 
Does he maintain discipline? 
What is his safety record?. 
Are there many grievances not satisfactorily handled from his 
How well does he keep personnel folders? 

Does he properly represent the Company to his employees? 


ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE HANDLE HIS RESPONSIBILITY OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS? 
UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? () AVERAGE? () BELOW AVERAGE? () POORLY? (1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW HE HAS: IMPROVED [) ‘STAYED THE SAME) GONE BACK () 























2. MEETING QUALITY STANDARDS 


How well does he meet his scrap allowance?.............. .. 

Have there been an excessive number of justified complaints from customers and departments served by 
him? 

Has he improved the quality of goods and services wherever possible? 

How well are repairs made uncer his direction? 

How accurately are tests made under his charge?. 

ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE MEET HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR QUALITY STANDARDS? 

UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? () AVERAGE? () BELOW AVERAGE? [) POORLY? () 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED [) STAYED THE SAME [) GONE BACK () 




















3. MEETING COST STANDARDS & BUDGETS 


What do his variance reports indicate?. 
What do his budget reports indicate’. 
Can he explain his cost 
What Is his showing on task?. 

Does he stay within “M" and “D” order amounts?. 
Does he have effective cost control?. 

What has he done to reduce costs?. 


ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE HANDLE HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR COST CONTROL? 
UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? (1) AVERAGE? () BELOW AVERAGE? [) POORLY? 1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED () STAYED THE SAME () GONE BACK (3 


























4. MEETING SCHEDULES 


Does he give rush orders the proper attention’. 
How well does he meet problems in order to meet schedules?. 














ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE MEET HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHEDULES? 
UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? [) AVERAGE? () BELOW AVERAGE?) POORLY? (1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED [) STAYED THE SAME [) GONE BACK () 





5. MAINTENANCE 


Does he have excessive down time?......... i 


7 LEADERSHIP 
Does he have a satisfactory disposition... ........ 


Is he tolerant? Diplomatic? Ci 
Is he fair to the Company and to his employees? 
Does he show an interest in people?.................... 




















Does he place and direct people effectively? 0... ceceseccseseenssesneneeeee 
Does he delegate responsibility?........ ... na 

Does he instruct well?.... aa = 

ts he well liked by employees and other supervisors?. 

Does he adhere to Company policy? snacieeadeasauoene 





ALL IN ALL, IS THIS QUALITY EXCEPTIONAL? () ABOVE AVERAGE? [) Average 
BELOW AVERAGE? () POOR? 1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED () STAYED THE SAME (1) GONE Back 





8. KNOWLEDGE ] 


How well does he understand the trades, occupations, masufacturing methods, and condition; in 
allied to his department?...... tens 

How well does he understand Company policies?............. et en 

How well does he absorb new facts and methods?...... — 





ALL IN ALL, IS THIS QUALITY EXCEPTIONAL? (]) ABOVE AVERAGE? () AVERAGE! 
BELOW AVERAGE? () POOR? (1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW. HE HAS: IMPROVED () STAYED THE SAME) GONE Back 





9. DEPENDABILITY AND JUDGMENT 
Does he carry aut instructions on schedule?. 7 7 
Is he thorough and accurate? on cccceceeensnenenees ones ‘ § 
ts he honest and truthful? ..... _— 
1s he willing to assume responsibility?... _.... 
1s he open-minded? Can he take criticisms from superiors and subordinates? .... 
Will he listen to get all the facts? i saisveccate 
Does he make use of all available facts before making decisions?.. ..... .. = 
ALL IN ALL, IS THIS QUALITY EXCEPTIONAL? (1) ABOVE AVERAGE? [j AVERAGE! 
BELOW AVERAGE?) POOR? () 
SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED [) STAYED THE SAME [) GONE BACK 








10. INITIATIVE AND CREATIVENESS 


Does he make suggestions that result in saving time and money?. 
Can you count on him to do his own thinking? ; 
Do you took to him for mew ideas? me ce ce se ceteneee eee 
Do you give him problems to solve? .... one Gplakcatiniariebcniaeanibvaias 
Does he take action on his ideas? ... 





ALL IN ALL, IS THIS QUALITY EXCEPTIONAL? (1) ABOVE AVERAGE? [) AVERAGE! 
BELOW AVERAGE? () POOR? (1) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED [] STAYED THE SAME [) GONE BACH 





Are his costs high or low in comparison to what they should be? s 
Are his for the mai budget logical and practical? 
Does he practice preventative maintenance? 











ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE HANDLE HIS RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAINTENANCE? 
UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? () AVERAGE? [) BELOW AVERAGE? [) POORLY? —) 


SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS IMPROVED [) STAYED THE SAME) GONE BACK 2 





6. MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS 


How well does he work on committees?...... 
How well does he handle special jobs? 
How well does he prepare reports? 








ON THE WHOLE, HOW WELL DOES HE HANDLE HIS MISCELLANEOUS FUNCTIONS? 
UNUSUALLY WELL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? [() AVERAGE? () BELOW AVERAGE? [) POORLY? — 





SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS IMPROVED () STAYED THE SAME) GONE BACK (1 


Note: 
the form is a four-page 814 x 11 sheet. 
covered on the two inside pages. 


original, and adequate space is provided beside each one for the comments of the raters. 
The first page of the form gives the identification of the supervisor, the period covered 
by the review, plant location, etc., and a brief analysis of the scope of the position. The 
last page of the form provides for a summarization of the individual’s performance and 
personal factors, comments on his capacity and ambition for advancement, recommenda- 
tions as to what training he needs, what new experience he should have, how he needs 
to alter his attitude, and how he needs to better his performance. 


Part of the supervisory review form used at Armstrong Cork. 
The portion reproduced here shows the factors 
The two columns appear on opposite pages in the 


11 HEALTH 
Does this factor prevent his assignment to any positions?.... 
How does he stand-up under pressure?....... — . 
How is his physical endurance?........ pA one ea 
Has he any physical defects that are apparent? 1... .... ine seme 
ALL IN ALL, IS'THIS QUALITY EXCEPTIONAL? [) ABOVE AVERAGE? () AVERAGE! 
BELOW AVERAGE? () POOR? —) 
SINCE THE LAST REVIEW, HE HAS: IMPROVED [] ‘STAYED THE SAME [) GONE BACK) 





12 OTHERS 
ts he active in community affairs? 
What is his character? 


Are there other factors that affect his work or service with the company? 


In the original 
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He does this by numbering his comments corresponding to the factors listed 
in the left-hand column, using as much space as needed, attaching an extra 
sheet if necessary. The third page is used in the same manner for the 
personal traits. 

A summary is made of both the performance and personal factors on 
the fourth page where they are listed as outstanding, up to par, or under 
par. This is followed by a statement on the individual’s capacity and ambi- 
tion for advancement. The reviewer is advised to talk over this section with 
the supervisor being appraised if he has not already done so. This is so that 
he may know the man’s aspirations and accurately evaluate them. 

Then follows the section of the form to which all efforts have been 
directed—the plan of influence. Here the reviewer, on the basis of all the 
information compiled, states briefly what he can do to make the supervisor 
more effective in his present position and in future positions, and what the 
individual himself should do. 

It has been stated that the review form is the means to an end. To us, 
the end is actually discussion with the individual being reviewed. It is the 
time when the individual and his superior can talk frankly and the two 
together can formulate constructive plans for the future. Once a year it 
definitely clears the air, calls a halt on the building up of misconceptions 
and false hopes, and, more important, gives the individual an incentive to 
improve in anticipation of his next review. 

This plan was intended to be one understood by the supervisors 
affected by it. Because it was discussed by them and put in their language, 
we feel it meets this requirement and is of great value to the supervisors and 
to the company. 


Adjustment of Military Service Policy 


ie VIEW of the extension of military service for selectees to a total of two 
and one-half years, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., has made an adjustment 
in its policy with respect to those employees called to training. 

As previously announced, for the first three months of the training period 
the company will pay the difference between the regular earnings of the employee 
and his Army or Navy pay. 

For all but these first three months—in other words, for the last 27 months 
of the period—the company will pay the employee’s contributions under the 
company’s life insurance and annuity plans, and these plans will be continued 
in effect for the whole period. 


New employees engaged as substitutes will be notified that the work is 


probably temporary in nature, but will be treated as regular employees in respect 
of all company benefits for which they may be eligible. 
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HOUSE ORGANS FOR MORALE 


By HAROLD TAUB 
Labor Relations Associates, Inc. 


As many companies have discovered, a good employee magazine can pay big divi- 
dends in employee good will. In this article, Mr. Taub gives some pointers and a 
general prescription for the successful plant newspaper. He tells what to print, how 
to write it, and how to give the publication an inviting appearance. The employees 
can smell propaganda as quickly as anyone else, he points out, but they are inter- 
ested in the company and its policies as well as in gossip about their friends and 
associates. 


_ national defense making unprecedented demands on our indus- 

trial production, the question of employee morale has become a crucial 
one, for continuous production is possible only when morale is at a high 
level. 

Interferences with production cannot be legislated out of existence. 
Strikes can be made illegal, but only at the cost of making workers feel 
deprived of a basic right, with the inevitable results—slacking on the job, 
insubordination, and perhaps outright rebellion. You can make it unlawful 
for a man to leave his job, but there is nothing you can do about slow- 
downs, “‘mistakes” or excess waste. 

The key to the situation is understanding; the finest personnel prac- 
tices ever devised are only as good as employees understand them to be. 
And that is precisely where our house organs have been falling down on 
the job. Many of them are splendid publications, except that, in their 
desire to please and amuse the readers, they ignore the basic facts, policies 
and economic concepts it is most important to put across. Some go to the 
other extreme and seem “propagandistic” to readers; while others are so 
dull that they are read hardly at all. 

There is only a handful of employee publications, among the tens of 
thousands published, that actually strike the proper balance in contents 
and have the attractive and stimulating appearance that allows a house 
organ to make its maximum contribution to employee morale. 

The primary function of the house organ is to help employees to like 
their jobs and be happy at them; and a publication can best accomplish 
this by being the employees’ own newspaper. This doesn’t mean calling it 
an “employee publication” on the masthead and then using it to exhort 
the workers to give their all for Jones and Doe. It means that the paper 
should be written largely by employees, about employees, and from their 
point of view. 

This implies telling employees everything they want to know. A great 
many papers are fine about reporting the births in employee families, the 
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engagements, the “dates,” who got a ticket for speeding, unusual hobbies, 
and all the other little items that amuse and interest the employees, and 
make them enjoy reading the paper. But when it comes to really big news, 
such as the defense order the plant just got, the editors suddenly develop 


a combination of writer’s cramp and lockjaw. 


There seems to be a widespread feeling, a hangover from the time 
when it was actually possible to keep secrets from competitors, that em- 
ployees should not know the operating details of a business. As a result, 
malicious gossip finds a fertile field in the curiosity of the workers who 
have been kept in ignorance. The million dollar defense order is increased 
by whispered rumors to ten or twelve million; the employees’ minds dwell 
on supposedly monster profits; and, in spite of the fact that the house organ 
is as popular as ever, the union starts coming around with demands for 
impossible wage increases. 


GIVE THEM THE FACTS 


Give employees the details they want to know about the business. Tell 
them the amount of every large order, how the costs are distributed, how 
much profit is anticipated and what it means to them. If the employees 
have to turn to unreliable sources for information about things which 
vitally affect them, all the gossip and petty news items in the world will not 
serve to keep up their morale. 


Employees are normal human beings with an average amount of 
reasoning power. Give them the facts about the part wages play in price 
determination, the limits that competition puts on prices and consequently 
on wages, the actual contributions management makes in return for its 
salaries; then no amount of propaganda will be able to convince them that 
they are “exploited” and the boss is their enemy. 


Suppression of the facts is an open invitation to propagandists to do 
their worst, and to employees to fall for Utopian dreams or philosophies of 
class hatred. Every editor of a house organ should set as his basic objective 
getting across to his readers the facts and figures, and the philosophy of 
cooperation and individual initiative, that together will give a fundamental 
understanding and appreciation of the structure and functioning of the 
industry. 


But it cannot be done just like that. This kind of constructive thinking 
must be administered in carefully prepared doses, in much the same way as 
a doctor, prescribing medicine for a patient, will mix the drug that has the 
curative qualities with sugar, syrup, and other ingredients to make it 
palatable. The patient wants the medicine; he knows it will do him good; 
yet it has to be disguised by a lot of syrup to get him to take it. 
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The constructive thinking in the house organ must also be mixed with 
a lot of syrup. What interests people most? Themselves. Everything that 
goes into the house organ should be written with that in view. 


PUTTING IN THE SYRUP 


There should be plenty of news about the doings of employees. 
Marriages, engagements, births, vacation trips, out-of-town visitors, serious 
illnesses, should be reported. This is news to the people concerned and to 
those who work with them. They expect to see it in their own newspaper. 
To be accepted as their own newspaper, the house organ must give it to 
them. 

Everybody loves children, and news and pictures of the children of 
employees are sure to be well received. This is a standard ingredient in all 
house organ prescriptions. 

Inadequate reporting, however, must be avoided. If the paper is going 
to make a practice of reporting marriages, then it must report all marriages. 
If a few employees feel that they are being ignored and become discon- 
tented, this may be the source of an infection that will travel through the 
whole plant. For this reason, it is advisable to organize news-gathering 
thoroughly with a regular reporter in each department. All employees 
should be encouraged to submit items they think interesting; then if they 
want news about themselves to appear in the paper, they will have the 
means of seeing that it gets there. 

Then many house organs make the mistake of repeating too much 
gossip. Everybody loves gossip, it is true—except, frequently, the one 
who is gossiped about. Bad feelings can be stirred up and resentments 
built. 

Not that doing away with gossip columns is to be recommended; they 
are far too popular for that. But the editor should make sure of not giving 
offense by a very simple method—checking with the persons concerned on 
the validity of each item. Then if an employee does not want a certain 
piece of news printed, it can be “killed” before it has a chance to do 
any harm. 


HOW ABOUT STYLE? 


It seems to be an accepted law of house organs that petty news of 
this sort is to be treated kiddingly or humorously. Perhaps it is not a bad 
law. People do like to laugh and they do enjoy what makes them laugh. 
But many examples of house organ humor are, to say the least, sad. Not 
everybody is equipped to write humorously, and there is no reason why 
every editor should try to. It should be remembered that people have 
their sentimental side also, and their gregarious side, which is interested 
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in news of people they know even if it is given no special treatment. 

And the most important precaution of all, in connection with petty 
news, is this: Don’t overdo it! Take care that the paper does not become 
so crammed with small items that there is no room for more important 
news. It is much more important, for instance, for employees to be told 
that Joe Doakes has been given a transfer to another department with a 
higher rating than for them to learn that his sister-in-law from Peoria is 
visiting him. 

This type of news accomplishes three things: First, it tells employees 
what is happening around the plant. Next, it explains company policies 
by showing how they work out in practice. Then, properly handled, such 
news can be of great benefit to employee morale. 

Properly handled means handled from the employees’ point of view. 
If Joe Doakes’ transfer is reported, the point to be made is that the better 
job came as the result of his own head-work, or because he was ambitious 
enough to train himself. This will inspire others to imitate him and will 
demonstrate to everyone that effort is rewarded. Try to tell employees 
that Joe’s promotion job is a result of the company’s goodness of heart and 
the response will be a hearty horse-laugh. 


REPORTING COMPANY POLICIES 


All company personnel policies should be publicized in the same way. 
If it’s vacations, tell the readers what Annie is doing and what a good 
time she’s having, not how good the company is to grant the vacation. 
If Pete is collecting insurance benefits, it is a result of his own foresight 
in enrolling in the group insurance plan, not of the company’s expense 
and trouble in providing the plan. Let the employees know how the 
policies work out and how they benefit by them. The employees will 
draw their own conclusions about the company—the right conclusions. 
Try to tell them what to think and they will smell propaganda and 
resist it. 

In explaining a new policy the same point should be kept in mind. 
It is most important to tell the employees what the policy means to them 
and how they will benefit by it. To explain that the company is a bene- 
factor to mankind because it has adopted it is unnecessary, and may have 
unfortunate results. 


The editor should always remember that employees are vitally in- 
terested in everything concerning their plant. Any changes in equipment 
or product, retirements from or additions to management, plant expan- 
sion, large orders, etc., are news. Feature articles should be written about 
the company organization, the individual operations and the people who 
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carry them out, executives and key men and how they got that way, the 
response of buyers and the public to the company’s products. Again, care 
must be taken to write from the employee point of view. 


“MR.” BOSS MEANS TROUBLE 


Executives should never be treated ‘as sacrosanct. There ought to be 
a law against calling an executive “Mr.” in a plant publication; he can 
be treated with respect without being surrounded with an aura of su- 
periority. In fact, a recurring cause of low morale in industry is the em- 
ployees’ feeling there is an artificial separation between them and manage- 
ment, a class distinction. This should be broken down by emphasis on the 
humanity of the executive, his understanding of employee problems, his 
friendliness, his simplicity, the hard work that has given him his position. 
Biographical sketches of executives should be done in a manner that will 
encourage the ambitious employee. 


Similarly, anything about the company’s products or operations should 
always dwell on the good work of the people involved. Give employees a 
chance to feel proud of their work, and to know that it is appreciated. 
There will be manifold rewards in better and more rapid production. 


OVERCOMING SUSPICION 


Like any newspaper, the house organ publishes editorials that try to 
convey the company’s philosophy to the readers, and frequently ones that 
urge the readers to some course of action. Like any newspaper or maga- 
zine, the house organ’s editorials are subject to the suspicions of the readers. 


One good way to convince employees that the paper is being pub- 
lished in their interest is to carry on frequent campaigns for employee 
welfare. There can be safety campaigns, health campaigns, insurance, 
savings—anything that will really help the employee. 


It is also a good idea to cooperate with community campaigns of all 
sorts. The more firmly the house organ can establish itself as an integral 
part of the community the better will be its reception and the more 
powerful its effect. 


Frequent campaigns, moreover, give the paper a lot of pep it other- 
wise would not have. They make stimulating reading and, properly done, 
lead the reader to look forward to each issue. 


Occasional contests will have the same effect. They can be organized 
around practically anything, from selecting a beauty queen to a drive to 
stimulate employee suggestions. Care should be taken, however, not to 
allow hard feelings to arise between contestants and to have consolation 
prizes for the top losers to avoid a lot of grumbling. 
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All these things can be done, however, and the paper will be in- 
effectual, if it has a dull, unattractive appearance. All too often the basic 
principles of publication appearance are ignored in the editing of a house 
organ. Editors seem to feel that as their publication is about people of the 
plant, employees will read it no matter how it looks. Yet over and over 
again this has proved untrue. 


MAKE-UP PRINCIPLES 


There are only a few make-up principles absolutely necessary for a 
successful publication. These can be learned readily enough by a study of 
any daily newspaper in the country. 

First and most important is readability of type. Body type should be 
at least eight-point in size, simple and easily understood. A type without 
serifs or any useless decorations is advisable, and modified Caslon is 
generally used. 

For headlines, a straight Gothic type has been adopted by more and 
more newspapers recently. The lack of serifs gives the paper a modern, 
streamlined appearance and makes it much easier to read. Another inter- 
esting development is the increasing use of upper and lower case type in 
headlines, in line with the standard advertising maxim of setting off im- 
portant matter with plenty of white space. This makes headlines easier 
to read. 

Headline type should be consistent without being monotonous. Using 
Gothic or any other straight type consistently for news stories and an italic, 
say, for feature articles, with a third variety—perhaps Bodoni or some other 
decorative type—for picture captions, will provide enough variety, yet 
will allow the reader to recognize the format. 

Another principle to be kept in mind is that of unity, or balance. 
This means simply that the prominent or heaviest type should be dis- 
tributed over the page, rather than crowded into one section. 

For instance, on a five-column page a two-column headline in columns 
4 and 5 calls for another two-column headline in columns | and 2. On the 
other hand, a three-column headline at bottom center is already equally 
distributed over both sections of the page and so does not require any 
balancing. A well-balanced page always invites reading; weight compressed 
into one section of the page always looks forbidding. 

Another term for balanced make-up is the esthetic term “symmetry.” 
This is one of the four basic esthetic principles known to artists every- 
where, and always necessary in composing the appearance of a flat surface. 
Repetition and variety are both necessary also, the one to keep the eye 
from becoming confused and upset, the other to keep it stimulated and 
free from boredom. That is why it is necessary to repeat standard types, 
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and to use different varieties enough to prevent a monotonous appearance. 

The fourth principle to be observed is that of the pyramid. On any 
well-constructed page the standard headline type, which is the prominent 
type in the paper, will never appear on two stories side by side at the same 
level on the page. Thus, if 24-point Gothic is the standard headline type, 
it may appear at the head of columns 1, 3 and 5 in a five-column page, 





25-POINT CHECK LIST FOR HOUSE ORGANS 


General 
1. Is it written consistently from the employees’ point of view? 
2. Are frequent campaigns for the welfare of employees conducted? 
Does it explain new policies simply and clearly without over-praising the 
company? 
Does it treat everyone fairly and equally, executives and employees alike? 


5- Does it help employees to feel proud of their work and sure it is appre- 
ciated by management? 


6. Does it express a clear philosophy of cooperation and individual initiative? 
7. Do readers find the writing style lively and easy to understand? 


8. Does it contain all the news that is important, without any suppressions? 
g. Does the news illustrate the company policies in action? 

10. Is the gathering of news organized in each department? 

11. Are all employees encouraged to submit items? 

12. Is there plenty of news about employees and their families? 


13. Are clubs, athletic teams and other employee organizations given thor- 
ough coverage? 

14. Does it contain plenty of news about the plant? 

15. Are changes in equipment, methods, plant or management reported 
promptly? 

16. Is plant news given proper importance or is it allowed to be dominated by 
gossip items? 

17. Is the validity of all news checked before publication? 


Features 
18. Are features developed to aid understanding and cooperation? 
1g. Are the operating details of the business simply explained? 
20. Do features frequently deal with employees? 


21. Does it feature contests or other stimulants to reader interest and parti- 
cipation? 


Make-Up 
22. Are headline and body type both clear and easy to read? 
23. Are the pages balanced and broken up by pictures, staggered headlines, etc.? 
24. Is the format recognizable yet sufficiently varied to avoid monotony? 
25. Is the general appearance distinctive, exciting and stimulating? 
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separated by two headlines of 14-point italics. Then, some distance below 
the italic headlines, there will be two heads of the 24-point Gothic. This 
gives the page two inverted pyramids. The same type used toward the 
bottom of the page again in columns 1, 3 and 5 will create two erect 
pyramids in addition and make an excellent example of a well-laid-out page. 

The chief danger to be avoided is letting a page look formidable—as 
if it would be difficult reading. This means that the page must be broken 
up in as many ways as possible, though its unified and balanced appearance 
must be maintained. The story should be written in as brief a form as 
possible; and, when it must be of unusual length, it should be broken up 
by bold face captions to make it more easily readable. 


Frequent use of pictures also prevents the page from looking monoto- 
nous. It is an old newspaper maxim that one picture is worth a thousand 
words. Editors with sufficient funds and facilities at their command may 
even find it advisable to issue their publications in the format of picture 
magazines. Some have already done this with outstanding success. 


For special occasions the use of colored inks or colored paper will give 
the publication a festive air that will make it all the more attractive. This 
must not be done too frequently, however, as once it becomes usual the 
effect is completely lost. 


Anything of a sensational nature, including full-page banner head- 
lines, should be used only to report really sensational happenings. Other- 
wise it will not have the desired effect when it is most needed. 


Editors frequently run their editorials on the first page to break up a 
page and to make sure the editorials will be read. This again can be done 
with good effect occasionally, but repeated too frequently defeats itself. 
The reader can easily get the impression the paper contains no news only 
a lot of pep talks by the editor. 


IT MUST SPARKLE ALL OVER 

No matter how interesting, lively and sparkling it is, however, the 
appearance will not be sufficient in itself to put the paper across. The con- 
tent of the paper itself must be just as interesting, lively, and sparkling. 
Whatever is tedious or dull must be avoided as assiduously as red ink in 
the ledger. The chief failing of editors in this respect is the use of the 
“editorial tag,” the little editorial comment accompanying each bit of news. 
If it is news, it is sufficiently interesting in itself not to require any com- 
ment by the writer. If it is not news, it has no place in the periodical. 
Editorial comments very often serve to obscure the news value of a story 
and at best they do not help it. 


The same may be said of overwriting stories. Most often the facts are 
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all that is necessary, and in as plain and unvarnished a form as can be 
achieved—without any creative descriptions. The classic illustration of this 
in newspaper circles is the story of the cub reporter who was sent out to 
cover a fire. Returning, he wrote paragraphs about the “horrifying,” “ter- 
rible,” raging inferno. The copy editor, after reading it all over, called the 
cub to his side and dictated simply, “Four people were killed and fourteen 
injured in a fire on —— St.” 


RESPECT THE READER 


All these suggestions point to the same basic principle of house organ 
editing—that the reader is to be considered a normal, intelligent human 
being who does not like to be propagandized or babied in any way, but 
simply wants the facts presented to him intelligently, concisely, attractively, 
and readably. 

Do him this service and he will be able to go on from that point and 
function as a good citizen—able and willing to cooperate in any work for 
the good of his fellows and of himself, at a time when he is being called 
on to make a supreme effort in this direction. It is imperative that we do 
this to secure his honest cooperation and all the fruits thereof. 


Education Loan Plan 


A NEW education loan plan to provide financial assistance to employees and 
sons of employees of the General Electric Company was recently announced 
by the president of the company. This new plan, called the G. E. Employees 
Education Plan, has a principal fund of approximately $146,000. Of this amount, 
about $27,000 consists of assets now in the General Electric Educational Loan 
Fund, and $119,000 has been turned over to the new trust by the trustees of the 
G. E. Employees Unemployment Pension Plan. It will replace the company’s 
present Educational Loan Fund, established in 1927, and, because of the larger 
income, will be able to assist many more employees. 


Since the inauguration of the General Electric Educational Loan Fund, 
loans amounting to $42,492 have been made to 85 students, who have studied at 
48 different institutions. 


Loans are made only for the purpose of assisting to pay the expenses of 
education of a collegiate grade. They are awarded for one academic year at 
a time. 

There are no restrictions as to the college or university which the recipient 
of a loan may attend, if in the opinion of the General Electric Education Com- 
mittee his choice is well suited to the course he wishes to take up. 

Recipients of loans are expected to begin repaying them as soon after com- 
pleting or terminating their education as they obtain employment. 
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Working During the “Alert” 


Hew do British factories “carry on” while air-raid sirens scream and stukas 
rain destruction in the vicinity? What personnel rules are being applied 
during the “alert”? The procedure of one British factory is illuminating. 

In order that its office and factory departments may be able to carry on work 
after the siren “alert” has sounded, Chivers & Sons, Ltd., of Cambridge, has made 
arrangements for warning to be given when hostile aircraft are within 15 miles 
of the city. A signal for evacuation to shelters is broadcast immediately this 
warning is received. 

Factory air-raid shelters have been arranged to enable all employees to reach 
their allotted shelters within two minutes. Most of these shelters are in the base- 
ments of the buildings in which employees work, and their position has been 
selected to give the maximum protection possible. Each employee is at liberty 
to decide whether he wishes to go to a shelter when the siren “alert” is sounded 
or continue at work. 

The rules established by the company follow: 


(a) When the siren “alert” sounds, those who have previously signified their 
intention of going immediately to their outside shelters will do so. Work in 
the departments will continue. 


(b) As soon as the Area Control Centre indicates that danger is past, an an- 
nouncement is made on the loudspeakers that work is to be resumed. 


Should the siren sound when employees are coming to work, those who have 
agreed to work during the “alert” will be expected to be in their departments 
at the usual time unless they are delayed on account of imminent danger 
from enemy aircraft. If when they arrive at the factory the special “Alarm” 
signal is in operation, this fact will be indicated by a red lamp at the main 
factory and office entrances. : 


(d) Employees who continue at work during the “alert” under this scheme will 
be paid in full for all time that has to be spent in shelters. 

(e) Employees who decide not to continue at work when the siren “alert” sounds 
will not be paid for the time spent in shelters. 

(f) Key workers will carry out the special duties allotted to them when an 


evacuation to shelters takes place and will receive double pay for the time 
worked. 


(c 
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‘Work Samples” in Aptitude Testing 


SE of “work samples” to test the liking and aptitude of an applicant for the 

job he seeks is proving a successful innovation in the National Youth Admin- 
istration. If the NYA’s experiments with the “work sample” technique are fully 
validated, officials declare, it will no longer be necessary for anyone to grope 
from job to job until he finds a suitable one. 


Work sample tests are now being given to all applicants for technical jobs 
in the NYA Radio Communications Center and to many who want machine-shop 
or bench experience to qualify them for arms work. 


Applicants are given preliminary interviews at the Administration’s main 
office. Then, after answering questionnaires, they are asked what kind of work 
they prefer. 


A youth who desires machine-shop work is set before a bench equipped with 
simple tools, materials and mimeographed instructions for making a right-angle 
iron brace and a sheet-metal hinge. The instructions are generously salted with 
illustrations and peppered with references to pages explaining in detail the use 
of the tools. He needs no previous experience. 


An examiner watches him and notes his aptitude and attitude. When he is 
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finished, he is given another questionnaire. The quality of his work, his answers 
to the questionnaires, and his general interest are all considered in assigning him 
to a job. About half of all applicants for machine-shop work do acceptably on 
the work sample. 


Radio applicants take an additional paper examination and a test on ability 
to distinguish and remember sounds. They also are required to build a simple 
crystal set and convert it into a one-tube set from instructions. 


The machine-shop work sample system has not been in operation long enough 
to check results with shop experience. Radio work samples have demonstrated 
their ability to weed out boys who don’t belong. 


The system will soon be expanded to include other types of work. 
—New York World-Telegram 8/20/41 


Contributory DS Bond Purchase Plans 


[N cooperation with the defense savings program, an increasing number of 

concerns have established voluntary payroll deduction plans to help their 
workers purchase Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps. Several companies have 
placed their plans on a contributory basis—i.e., have agreed to bear part of the 
cost—or offer some other incentive for participation in the plans. 


Of the contributory schemes, one of the most generous is that of the West 
Pullman Works of the International Harvester Company, Chicago. Under this 
company’s Employees Savings and Extra Compensation Plan, employees with 
three or more years’ service who purchase Defense Bonds through participation 
in the plan receive the company’s matching credits of 50 cents for each dollar 
saved, up to a maximum of 5 per cent of wage or salary. Workers may save up 
to 10 per cent of their wages or salaries if they desire, but receive matching 
credits on only the first 5 per cent. Moreover, the company credits interest on 
all amounts saved until the savings are invested in Defense Bonds. This plan 
has the twofold function of providing income for periods of unemployment and 
income for retirement. 


An inducement to hold Defense Bonds purchased through the company is 
offered employees of Westclox Division of General Time Instruments Corp. This 
concern will pay an incentive amounting to 10 per cent of the cost of the bonds 
remaining in the custody of the company to maturity; if withdrawn before ma- 
turity, 1 per cent for each full year in custody. Westclox has also announced 
a wage increase approximating 7 per cent and urged that increases be invested 
in Defense Bonds. 


Ever Ready Label Corporation, of New York, recently launched a contribu- 
tory bond purchase scheme that was more or less compulsory in nature. Employees 
of this firm earning $25 weekly or less were asked to subscribe for one $25 bond 
(costing $18.75); those earning from $25 to $35 were asked to subscribe for 
two such bonds; those earning $35-$45 were asked to subscribe for three bonds; 
and all employees receiving upward of $45 were asked to subscribe for four bonds. 
The company offered to pay 20 per cent of the cost of all bonds purchased, and 
provided a 30-payment plan for the balance. As a result, the 170 employees of 
this firm subscribed 100 per cent strong. 
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